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II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Burch, Henry Reed, and Patterson, S. Howard. American Social 
Problems. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. ix+381. 

The secondary title to this book, "An Introduction to the Study of 
Society," leads to the following statement from the preface regarding the 
purpose of the volume: "This book has grown out of the attempt to socialize 
one phase of secondary education and to bring it into harmony with 
present-day demands. It is designed to meet the needs of an elementary 
course in the study of society — especially of American socitey." 

It is evident that the treatment is evolutionary and historical for the 
purpose of emphasizing the idea of growth and development in social 
institutions. 

The introductive chapter sketches the changing social ideals, the meaning 
of and study of society and its relation to other social studies. 

Chapters II-IV, "A Great Discovery," "The Life of the Past," and 
"The Past in the Present," may be grouped as giving the background of 
the principles of social growth and development. Beginning with a discussion 
of the theory of evolution, the following chapters present theoretical 
and concrete material to illustrate (1) the idea of development in the life 
of primitive man and his achievements, (2) the growth and force of 
tradition, folkways, imitation, and the crowd. Organization into groups 
is emphasized as an important social force. 

Following this survey of social background is a chapter on "The 
Influence of Environment," in which are taken up the physiographic and 
climatic elements as affecting group life, government, and culture. The 
chapter concludes with a brief discussion on physical, industrial, and human 
conservation. 

The next following chapters, "The History of the Family," "The 
Development of the State," "The Problem of Population," "The American 
People," "The Problem of Immigration," "The American Race Problem," 
and "The Problem of the City," can be characterized as setting forth the 
development of group life and some of its direct and apparent problems. 
The family as the primary social institution is succeeded by the state as 
the next step in protecting and preserving group life. The relation of the 
state to war, slavery, the growth of law, and the idea of property is included. 
A discussion of population, its distribution, and the meaning and impor- 
tance of vital statistics brings out such problems as are the results of 
population growth and changes. 
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The presentation of American problems regarding population is begun 
by a historical review of colonial settlement, the following growth and 
expansion, and a description of the early nineteenth-century immigration. 
The immigration of the latter part of the nineteenth century with its 
attendant social, economic, and political problems is the subject of a separate 
chapter. Then follows a chapter treating our race problems regarding the 
Negro and the Indian. 

The chapter on "The Problem of the City" discusses, after a brief 
sketch of the origin and causes of cities, such topics as city-planning, 
housing conditions, public health, social conditions, contrast between city 
and country. 

The important topic the Industrial Revolution and its results is given 
two chapters. "The Rise of Industry" traces the development of economic 
life from the hunting and fishing to the industrial stage with its factory 
system. "The Social Effects of Industry" treats child labor, women in 
industry, and occupations of risk, emphasizing the social effects of these 
phases in our economic life, and concludes with a description of two 
proposed remedies: social insurance and compulsory state insurance. 

Preceding the later chapters on special problems of group life, 
Chapter XV, "The Problem of Adjustment," presents a general discussion 
of existing maladjustments and some methods for effecting better conditions. 
The organization of capital and labor, changes in taxation, and changes in 
the distribution of wealth through profit-sharing, single tax, and socialism 
are given as proposed schemes to bring about better adjustment. 

The more complex and involved problems of group life, their causes, 
results, and the remedies suggested are discussed in the following chapters, 
the titles of which are self-explanatory: "The Problem of Poverty," "The 
Organization of Charity," "The Problem of Crime," "The Treatment of 
Crime," "Defectives in Society," "The Problem of Prohibition," "The 
Problem of Divorce." 

Chapter XXIII, "The Evolution of the School," presents a historical 
survey of the school from primitive times through the Greek and Roman 
world, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, to the development of national 
systems in Europe and the United States. There is a discussion of recent 
tendencies in education to bring the schools into harmony with social 
demands. The chapter closes with emphasis on education as a means of 
social progress. 

The concluding chapter, "Moral Progress," traces the development 
of religious ideas from the beliefs of primitive peoples, through the early 
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group religions to the church as a social organization. The evolution of 
morality is pictured as beginning with the "taboo" as a necessary element 
in group life. Discrimination and compromise, protest against group 
domination, and world-wide humanitarianism are then given as successive 
stages in moral development. The closing paragraphs are devoted to a 
statement of the great social problem, namely, the adjustment of individual 
and social interests, and the part that altruism, intelligence, and the church 
must have in the solution of the problem. 

Each chapter is followed by a liberal list of "Questions for Discussion," 
"Topics for Special Report," and "References." The references given 
deal with advanced material, and, should they be given to high-school 
students, would necessitate careful direction and guidance in order to insure 
comprehension. A few references have definite pages given. The book 
has sixteen full-page illustrations and is indexed. 

The text could be made richer by further use of concrete, illustrative 
material, and by more liberal use of definite page references to, and 
directions for, getting such material. 

The arrangement of the chapters may not meet with universal approval. 
In such case it will not endanger continuity of treatment for the 
teacher to change the order to suit his or her individual views. The book 
is a valuable outline for a course in social problems provided the teacher 
has or can get the viewpoint and background, and has the supplementary 
material to enrich, illustrate, and clarify the statements of general principles. 

High School, Rock Island, III. Arnold Lav 

Hart, Joseph Kinmont. Democracy in Education. A Social Interpreta- 
tion of the History of Education. New York: Century Co., 1918. 
Pp. ix+418. 

The present is witnessing the rise of an acute awareness that education 
in a democracy is still a problem. This intensified consciousness of the 
problematical nature of education is spreading and infecting all peoples 
who are at this juncture in human affairs renewing their allegiance to demo- 
cratic hopes and ideals. We are at the beginning or in the midst of all 
kinds of efforts to analyze the problem and to investigate the conditions 
of its progressive solution. Any effort made which will shed light upon 
important phases of this outstanding problem of democratic civilization 
naturally constitutes an essential element in that most youthful among 
scientific efforts, the science of education. 

Democracy in Education is, as its subtitle indicates, "a social interpre- 
tation of the history of education." It is a somewhat dramatic presentation 



